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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

Bt Edwaxd M. Shepard. 

Ton will perhaps remember in Thsckerar'a Paris Sketch 
Book the two pen-and-ink fignree of the French monarch 

of the aeventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in whose reign 
of seventy years French civilization took on its modem 
form. In the first sketch we have Louis the Great in robes 
of ermine and purple, hie brow surmonnted by a superb 
and well-nigh impossible head of hair, his shoulders broad 
and firm for cares of sovereignty, and his hand grasping 
a scepter ; altogether it is a splendid figure of consciona 
power. In the second view tne monarch, having retired 
from the. public gaze to his chamber, has, much to Lis com- 
fort, been reduced to the reality of his own manhood. The 
heavy vestments have been thrown off ; no wig conceals the 
royal baldness ; the shoulders and legs are no longer padded 
out to lines of beauty ; the paint and powder are gone, so 
that the eyes are seen to be sunken, and the wrinkled feat- 
ures of old age are plain. In this bald, feeble, spindling 
creature there is, however, all that ever there was of genu- 
ine man or genuine ruler, all that had been so successfully 
idealized by the diegiiise and harness of the first sketch. 
There we had the king of tradition, of popular imagination, 
mling his people from an Olympian height of unspeakable 
wisdom and sacred power. Here is the king of reality, a 
feeble man, selfish, narrow, short-sighted. 

Government was once identical with kingship. Modem 
government has inherited many — more, indeed, than we 
sometimes think — of the featnres and illusions of kingship. 
The imposing and mysterious entity called government may, 
even in our own land and time, be subjected, with advan- 
tage, to the sort of disenchantment represented in the cari- 
catures. The primary and all-inclnding article in the creed 
of the Democratic party, when at its best, has been its disbe- 
lief that government has any virtue or wisdom apart from the 
virtue and wisdom of the men who compose it. Democrats 
have been hostile to the glamour of ceremony, to the tradi- 
tions and mystery which have magnified the attributes and 
abilities of the many particular men who administer govern- 
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meot into a single and half-divine personality with which it 
is irreverent to deal on terms of practical and immediate 
criticism. Democrats have always condemned as supersti- 
tious the ascription to government of hidden and indefin- 
able sources of inspiration incapable of analysis into specific 
hnman elements. 

If government, however, onght to ba dealt with merely as 
an assemblage of men for specific and practical purposes, 
then surely it will not be reasonable, at least of a Sunday 
evening and in a place of worship, to otherwise treat a 
politick party. Doubtless it is convenient for campaign 
orators to speak of the Democratic party as a person of one 
identical character, developed steadily through a career 
which, according to the observer, has been one of glory or 
of shame, — a person of uniform instincts, of fixed habits, of 
steadfast ambition. In the exigencies of an election, appeals 
to party traditions and the ones of clanship under a great 
leader are obviously nsef ul. It then seems almost necessary 
to appeal to that enthusiasm and loyalty which go out 
only to a person or single figure. Politicians, the beat and 
the worst of them, vnll alike and always speak of their party 
as if it were a St. 6eorge of perennial nobleness and valor 
engaged in immortal and steady combat with the dragon. 
You will recall the genuine, even if fleeting, enthusiasm 
aroused in Brooklyn a few years ago when a man of distin- 
guished station simply said to a crowd in the Academy of 
Music : " I am a Democrat." What the phrase properly 
meant it might take a volume to say. To few, tndeeii, of 
those who heard it did the words bring any philosophical or 
historical view of American government, or indeed any 
living or immediate belief, except, perhaps, the belief that 
the speaker would, if he were in the place of another distin- 
guished citizen, distribute offices more rapidly than they were 
then being distributed among the members of his party. I 
do not believe, however, that the latter and grosser motive 
was the controlling one with the people who cheered. The 
enthusiasm largely signified personal devotion to a concrete 
image, the American Democracy, a goddess always watching 
over her worshipers, always beneficent, always the same. 

I shall not for a moment this evening, even if I could, ideal- 
ize the Democratic party as an unchanging personification 
of political virtues. TSot do I think that its treatment two 
weeks from this evening as a changeless personification of 
political vices would be eithef true or nsefnl. It is the 
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only American party which has had a coDtinnoua life from 
the time of Washington's adminiBtration to the preaent. 
But it has never been an^hing else than an aggregation of 
men shifting and changing, with motiTes and views like- 
wise shifting and changing, sometimes loyal, sometimes 
most disloyal, to the origintQ impnlse of the party ; some- 
times ruled by sound and far-seeing patriotism, sometimes 
half inspired with a real love of mankind, but sometimes 
also ruled by grosser motives and headed by selfish, timid, 
and even corrupt leaders. In its career tne Democratic 
party had often been moat useful to the American Common- 
wealth, and sometimes, I believe, profoundly and enduringly 
useful to the world. More than once, on the other hand, it 
has stood offensively and dangerously in the way of the 
public good ; more than once it has surrendered itself to 
impulses contemptible and base. 

It is just about one hundred years ago that the Demo- 
cratic party in the United States — and by that I mean the 
present organization — was bom of the theoretical and philo- 
sophical temper which pervaded Europe and America in the 
later years of the last century, and the practical fruit of 
which had been the destruction of monarchical institutions 
in America and France. Instead of dealing, as typical An- 
glo-Saxons would have dealt, as probably Hamilton and John 
Adams would have dealt, only with the particular wrongs and 
inconveniences of British oppression, the genius of Thomas 
Jefferson had, in the Declaration of Independence fifteen or 
twenty years before, made the thirteen colonies define the 
whole reason and framework of government. Much of what 
he said now seems truism. It was the supreme merit of his 
career that he turned trnths into truisms. He declared the 
theoretical rights — what he called the " inalienable righte " — 
of man ; be declared the justification of government to be 
its ability to secure those rights ; he declared respect or 
obedience to be due ffovemment solely as in actual practice 
it secured those rights. Whenever government ceased to 
perform this practical work, it was onT^ pmdence and never 
awe which should restrain citizens, if they were to be re- 
strained at all, from overturning it. Divinity was no longer 
to hedge it around. King George was, by the precise speci- 
fications of the Declaration, stripped of his majesty, as in 
the caricature of Louis XIV, and dealt with as a man who, 
vested with physic^ powers, bad done the coIonistB certain 
concrete wrongs. 
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Very soon after the end of the American Reyolution Jef- 
ferson went to Paris, where he lived darmg several years 
of the intellectTial ferment which preceded the catadyam of 
the French Kevolution. After onr CoDBtitution waa formed 
and Washington's administration was well nnder way, Jef- 
ferson, returning home, was still, or perhaps more zealondy, 
an apostle of the rights of man — a thorough -goin? icono- 
clast toward every image of government as an earthly deity. 
To his influence we probably owe the first ten amendments 
of the Federal Constitution — that bill of rights which has 
been so largely copied into the constitutions of the Ameri- 
can States. They form a series of declarations of jealousy 
of government, or rather of the bodies of men who from 
time to time compose government Their meaning is that 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance toward rulers — not 
less toward rulers elected by the people than toward those 
set over the people by the once useful but now absurd sys- 
tem of primogeniture. While he was the nominal head of 
Washington's cabinet, Jefferson and his friends viewed with 
intense dislike the effort of Hamilton and his friends to 
form into a governing class the citizens who had property, 
the citizens who, through a dangerous slip, were (^ed the 
"well-bom," and their effort to lodge in the Federal Gov- 
ernment the chief political powers of every State. Hamil- 
ton, you will perhaps remember, had proposed hfe-tennre 
for the President and senators, and the appointment of 
governors of the States by Federal authority, with the power 
to every governor of an absolute veto upon the legislation 
of hia Stote. In onr admiration for hia great powers and 
our gratitude for his splendid aervicea in setting up the 
framework of our Government, it ia sometimes forgotten 
that the Federal Constitution is a radically different thing 
from what Hamilton would have had it ; that bnt little of it 
is his handiwork ; that it represents quite as much, to say 
the least, the Democratic view as the Federalist view of 
American politics. In private Hamilton declared it to be a 
"frdl and worthless fabric." Democracy-— and by that he 
meant the eager jealous participation of all citizens in the 
Government, as well those whom he deemed unimportant 
and incompetent aa those who held responsible places in the 
community and were skilled in affairs — Democracy, he de- 
clared just before hia death, to be a " virulent poison." 

From the time of Jefferson's return to America and hia 
appointment aa Secretary of State in 1790 until his inaa- 
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giiratioQ as President in 1801, the Democratic party waa in 
its first stage ; and in that stage it tended tovard extreme 
opposition to the Hamiltoniau views. In the formation of 
lasting popular opinion, in permanently molding the politi- 
cal instincts and institutions of America, and in setting up 
ideals which have in our land grown stronger and stronger 
with the lapse of time, the genius of Jefferson was, with 
the possible exception of that of Franklin, the most fruitful 
which our country haa known. Within twelve yeara after 
our present Government began he had gathered a majority 
of the people of the United States into an organization then 
called the Republican, afterward called the Democratic-He- 
publican, and finally, and until the present time, called the 
Democratic party. During that period the principles of 
the party were well settled. They appear in Jefferson's po- 
litical panel's, in hia incessant correspondence, in the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions, for both of which, doubt- 
less, Jefferson and Madison were largely responsible, and in 
a great wealth of political and party literature more or leaa 
doctrinaire. 

The Democratic principles were in substance these : Mrsl, 
Just government is s mere instrument for accomplishing 
certain useful and practical purposes which citizens in their 
other relations can not accomplisn, and primarily, and chiefly, 
to protect men, as, without trespass upon otners, they pursue 
happiness in their own way. Every effort, by ceremonial or 
otherwise, to ascribe to government virtue or intelligence, 
or invite to it honor, not belonging to the men who com- 
I it, is an effort against the public welfare. Second, The 
government does, the more it leaves to individual citi- 
zens to do, the better. Every grant of power to govern- 
ment ou^ht, therefore, to be strictly and j^ously construed 
aa impairing to some extent the natural righta of men. 
Third, There should be the maximum of local self-govern- 
ment. Where it is doubtful between the Federal Govern- 
ment and a State, or between a State and a lesser commu- 
nity, which should exercise a power, the doubt ought to be 
solved in favor of the government nearer the home, and 
more closely under the eye, of the individual citiaen. 
FourtTi, It follows that the expenditure of money by the 
Government ought to be the least possible; the collection 
and disbursement by public officials of money earned by 
other men touds to corruption, not only in the jobbery and 
thievery more or less attending irresponsible expenditure of 
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money, bat perhaj^ more seriously in its tendency to create 
in the miads of citizens a sense of dependence upon govern- 
ment. And Jiftk, to aum up all the rest, the Government 
should make the least posaibfe demand upon the citizen, and 
the citizen the least possible demand upon the Government. 
The citizen should never suppose that he can be made vir- 
tuons or kept virtuous by law, or that he ought to be helped 
to wealth or ease by those of his fellows who happen to hold 
the offices, and for that reason to be collectively called " the 
Government." 

Sach was the Democratic creed at Its beginning ; and, in 
spite of many disloyalties of the party, such the creed, at 
least as a creed, hae remained until the present time. Cer- 
tain constructive functions, like the post-office in the Fed- 
eral administration, or the care of streets in municipal ad- 
ministration, it is admitted — it was then admitted — must be 
performed by the Government. Those constructive fnnc- 
tions, with the increase in wealth and complexity of modern 
life, tend to increase in number and importance. But, as 
to each one of them, the burden is upon those who would 
have the Government assume it, to show that Government 
is fit for it ; and by Government is always meant the men 
actually making up the administration, with ^1 the limita- 
tions upon theif intelligence and integrity, and with all the 
disadvantages incident to the performance of business by 
those who bear but an insignificant part of its burdens, tt 
is with ample regard to these considerations that we shonld 
determine as to each constructive work, whether it ought to 
be done by some division of the Government. The main 
purpose and justification of government is, in every re- 
sponse of the Democratic litany, and with ceaseless itera- 
tion, declared to be the protection of the individual citizen 
in best and moat freely exercising his calling and in living 
his life without trespass upon the like freedom of his neigh- 
bor. Long before the birth of Herbert Spencer — for whose 
figure, with an aureole about the head, one half looks in the 
meeting-house of this .association — the best of the proposi- 
tions of Social Statics was an axiom of the Democratic party. 
The creed is neither warm nor inspiring. It seems to be 
selfish, and in some essentials it is selfim. It says: "Let 
each man take care of himself. Let no man, through the 
power of popular majorities, shift his burdens upon other 
men." 
Oat of the triumph of this creed, which the Qrst year of 
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' bar centaiy brought, and incidental to that trinrnph, have 
come many things nnploasant to well-ordered citizeng. The 
refusal to recogpize public men ae a class possesaing esoteric 
knowledge, the admiration for the plain, simple man, has not 
infrequently letf the American people to pnt incompetence 
and stupidity into official place. The dislike of forms, the 
determination to deal with realities, has sometimes led to 
the neglect of forms necessary to thoroughness, precision, 
and convenience. In a conversation which I was honored 
in having with James Bussell Lowell while he was Minister 
to England he touched upon this subiect, as, indeed, he 
did in several of his political essays. He told me of a re- 
quest which had been made to him by a foreign govern- 
ment — I think that of Spain, where he had lately been Min- 
ister — for information accessible only in one of the depart- 
ments of the American Government. He described the 
respectful care and thoronghneas of the form in which the 
request for information had come to him, and had by him 
been sent to America; and then he spoke sharply of the 
flimsy and careless, and even slovenly, papers which had 
come to him in return for submission to the foreign govern- 
ment— -papers which must create disgust in any well-ordered 
and disciplined mind. I said to myself, and I have a half 
impression that I said to Mr. Lowell : " Here are frnits of 
Thomas Jefferson." Not that Jefferson would ever himself 
have so transacted business, or perhaps tolerated such trans- 
action of business in others. On the contrary, his work of 
this sort was thorough and admirable. But m the Ameri- 
can mind and habits of thought Jefferson and his school 
have implanted so deeply the idea that forms are of second- 
ary consequence, and the conditions of oar country have 
been so favorable to the growth of the idea, that not infre- 
quently the usefulness, or even the necessity, of forms is 
overlooked. It is quite possible that a dirty, shabby, half- 
legible document may serve the main purposes of the thing 
to be done ; and doubtless the substance of the document is 
of vastly more consequence than its form. Form must not 
control or stifle the substance, as in some of the business of 
Spanish- American countries, or in the circumlocution offices 
01 years ago in England. But Jefferson knew, although 
many of his followers have forgotten, that where form itself 
is not properly observed there is grave danger that the sub- 
stance will also suffer and sometimes will be lost When 
Jefferson received the British Minister, Mr. Merry, it ma 
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doabtleas well that burdensome etiqaette should not prevent 
the men going promptly and clearly to the buainess in hand ; 
bat slippered feet trad snabby dress, if the story of Jefferson 
be true, did not help, but rather hindered, the business. 
When the Brooklyn Bridge was opened eight years ago we 
determined, rightly enough, to have about it a bit of pomp 
and ceremony. In one part of the proceeding the President, 
the Governor, and other persons of distinction walked over 
the footway of the bridge. In a Baropean country this 
parade would have been orderly, beautifal, solemn. Here, 
however, one saw a desultory, straggling body of citizens 
with a slatternly, dirty man carrying an ugly water pail and 
a tin dipper not far from the President of the United States 
— the whole of the affair without that reasonable dignity of 
official appearance which ought to belong to a public cere- 
mony. I again said to myself, as I saw it : " Jefferson, here 
again are your works." American sentiment has in large 
measure forbidden garbs to various public professions and 
ceremony to public affairs; and I thoroughly believe the 
reason of the prohibition to be sound and fruitful of good. 
The public watchfulness and conscience are not to be di- 
verted from the essential thing which is done by any splen- 
dor or beauty of form or procedure. 

Wholesome as is this greater simplicity to which we have 
been coming, it has been reached at the cost of submit- 
ting to mnch that is mean and even repulsive in appear- 
ance. Why could we not dismiss the cumbersome vanities 
of useless etiquette, the affectation of mystery in the trans- 
action of affairs, public or private, without dismissing also 
the proprieties and without wounding the sense of the hean- 
tiful ? The Graces and the Muses, no less now than in the 
classic days, or in Italy of the Renaissance, deserve shrines 
in the temples of Bepublicanism. But this is digression. 
Whatever were, whatever still are, the blemishes of ite fruits, 
such was the Democratic creed when Jefferson entered the 
White House, From 1801 until 1825 the Democratic party 
was in control of the machinery of government. At the 
end of that time there was no opposition. When the presi- 
dential election of 1824 took place each candidate was de- 
clared by his sapportera to be the best Republican of them 
all. John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, quite as much 
as Andrew Jackson and William H. Crawford, were sup- 
posed to be followers of Jefferson and Madison. So utterly 
destroyed was the Federal party that its traditions have since 
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that time played no practical part in the deyelopment of 
the United States. The career, for inatance, of Abraham 
Lincoln ia quite as far away from Federalist ideals as the 
career of Andrew Jackaon. Both careers were made possi- 
ble by the anrrender of the land to the political ideas of the 
philosophers who were our Presideots during the first six- 
teen years of the century. Not, however, that all the Demo- 
crats were mere theorists. There were among the Demo- 
cratic statesmen of the time several able administratora. 
Gallatin, for instance, was one of the greatest executives onr 
country has known. The Clintons, and, among the younger 
men. Van Buren, were highly competent in the efficient 
transaction of the business of government. Never have 
our national flnancea been better cared for. Still, on the 
whole, the first twenty years of Democratic administration 
were not conspicuous for executive efficiency. Jefferson 
was a poor adminiatrator. Madiaon waa not a great one. 
And although Monroe, the least able of the three men, waa 
in this respect superior to the other two, his executive talents 
were quite inferior to those of his successor. 

When John Quincy Adams became President he deter- 
mined, although without recurrence to the ceremonial 
features of Federalism, to make the Washington Govern- 
ment a firmer, abler institntion, to start it in the way of con- 
structive work, to make it open the great highways through 
the country, to make it influential abroad. Joined, as 
Adams was, by the attractive abilities and character of 
Henry Clay, the Whig party was formed during this admin- 
istration; and from the election of 1838, in which Adams 
waa defeated for re-election, until 1844, the Democratic 
theoriea of government were ably and patriotically attacked 
by some of the most famous Americans. It is an interest- 
ing speculation to imagine what the present condition of 
our country would have been if the Whigs had succeeded 
in establishing as the policy of government the construc- 
tion of the thoroughfares between the States ; that is to say, 
if the Federal Government had taken upon itself the con- 
struction of the great railways of the land. Under Jack- 
son and Van Buren the Democratic party dissolved the 
close alliance between the Federal Government and the 
banks. The Federal Government waa not, directly or indi- 
rectly, to loan money to its citizens, for that was tiiB propo- 
sition subataDtially maintained by the Whigs in the bank 
controversy. Since then Government has indeed deposited 
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moneys with banks, but only as a mere convenienoe, and 
never nnder a general policy of helping bankers or mer- 
chants. Under Jackson and Van Buren the Democratic party 
at last showed genuine energy and ability of the first order in 
theexecutiveadmiDistrationofaSairB. The United Stateshaa 
never known more forcible administrationa than theirs. But 
in the debasing use of official patronage the party then exhib- 
ited, to an odious degree, the disloyalty, which had permeated 
the whole body of the American people, to one of the cardinal 
principles of Democracy. That the businesa offices of Gov- 
ernment were mere implements for the transaction of the 
business of the people, and not partisan prizes or private 
possessions, as then they still were in aristocratic and corrupt 
England, had been the firm conviction of Jefferson as of 
other earlier American statesmen. For his honorable per- 
sistence in this respect John Quincy Adams deserves our 
lasting gratitude, as the Democratic party of his day deserves 
a severe condemnation. 

From 1800 to 1844 the Democratic party, being almost 
continually in possession of the Govei'nraent, had almost lost 
sight of, or grown lukewarm toward, its Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions and its State Rights predilections. It 
was a thoroughly Union party; it was the Union party. 
The disunionista were for some years chiefly New England 
Federalists. In 1833 there was the lat«r outbreak of dis- 
union in South Carolina under Calhoun and other eeceders 
from the Democratic party, in suppressing which the Demo- 
cratic administration used emphatic language of intense and 
Ssremptory devotion to the Union which would not have 
1-fitted an original Federalist. Indeed, if one will apply 
to politics the elementary rules of human conduct, he will 
perceive it to be no very wonderful thing that the party in 
possession of the Federal administration is always a Union 
party, or that disunionists are always men out of the control 
of the central administration. 

In Van Buren'a presidency occurred the memorable finan- 
cial crisis of 1837 and 1838; and his resolute and unpopular 
application of the principle that citizens in pecuniary trouble 
must not look to the Federal Government for loans of credit 
or other help, but must work out their own salvation, was 
one of the finest exhibitions of patriotic and far-seeing wis- 
dom. kn*wn to American history. In my opinion, the 
Democratic party did not again reach an equal height until 
December, 1887. 
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Aboat 1844 the slavery question definitely entered party 
politics. Slavery existed only in the Southern States; and 
in those agricnltui-al communities the Democratic party, 
standing for low duties on imports, had come to be etrongest. 
Its strength there was, however, quite unrelated to its opin- 
ions on the slavery question. But later, under the threats of 
interference with slavery in the States, the slave-owners more 
and more drifted to the Democratic party because of its striot 
doctrine of non-interference with the domestic affairs of the 
States. And when the slave-owners wished, as they soon 
after did, not only to protect the institution in the States, 
but to compel the rest of the Union to accept its atrocities, ' 
they carried the Democratic party far away from its creed. 

Among the Democrats there wa^— there had always been 
— a large antislavery feeling. Jefferson had been almost an 
abolitionist ; out of the Democratic party there later came to 
the Republican party many abolitioniste, amo^ whom you 
will at once recall John P. Kale, Salmon P. Chase, David 
Wilmot and William Cullen Bryant The Southern Demo- 
crats, after a struggle, captuced the organization of their 
party, and refused Van Buren the nomioatioa of 1844 be- 
cause he was opposed to the annexation of Texas and to the 
extension of slavery which it meant. From that time until 
the election of Lincoln the Democratic party was voXqA by 
the slave-holders of the South. It was still a T7nion party; 
in one sense its unionism was too strong. It so far believed 
in the Union that it was willing to sacrifice its own principles 
of liberty and local self-government and its self-respect, and 
to agree to a monstrous iniquity in order to preserve the 
Union. Upon a monument in Greenwood to a distinguished 
young Democrat who died during that time, and who, though 
supporting slavery, or rather the contentious of slave-holders, 
was no fnend to slavery, the cherished aim of his political 
career was declared to be, and truly, "the union of the 
Democratic party for the sake of the Union." 

The motives of the chief Democratic leaders of this period 
I believe to have been patriotic to a high degree. Disunion 
seemed to them to be the greatest of eviia ; and they believed, 
and rightly, that disunion must come, unless concession 
after concession should be made to the slave-holding South, 
The Whig party was no better. It had become contempt- 
ible long before it fell to pieces on the rise of the present 
Bepnblican pariiy. The real truth and the soundest and moat 
couservatiTe wisdom was that of the antislavery disunion 

Ic 
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men of the day, of the agitators who declared that if the 
preservation of the Unioa meaufrthe continuance or the ex- 
tension of slavery, they were for breaking up the Union ; 
if the OonstitutioQ stood for slavery, then it was a covenant 
with Hell. When Buchanan became President the timid 
and anxious unionism of the Democratic organization had 
made it completely disloyal to its own traditions as well as to 
the cause of human freedom. Democrats were now insane- 
ly extending Federal powers for the sake of slavery ; and 
however real their love of the Union, it blinded them to the 
simple elements of right and wrong. The Dred Scott de- 
cision, declaring that the Federal Constitution, of its own 
force, carried slsTery into all the territories, out-federalized 
the Federalists. Bleeding Kansas told the story of the 
ruthless destruction of local rights by the administration of 
a party which affected to be the special guardian of local 
rights and of human freedom. Van Bnren, in his history 
of political parties, quite justly rejoiced to point out that 
Buchanan had been originally a Federalist and that in hia 
old age he had returned to Federalism; that Taney, the 
Chief Justice who had pronounced the Dred Scott decision, 
bad likewise been originally a Federalist and had in his old 
age returned to Federalism. Those days, when the Demo- 
cratic party was Unionist, and nearly Federalist, were the 
dajra of its lowest estate. 

The present Republican party was founded in 1851 upon 
the proposition that there should be no further extension of 
slavery. It was not an antislavery party so far as concerned 
the States and Territories in which slavery already existed. 
Until it was chosen to power, it waa not a Unionist party. 
On the contrary, its leaders, and notably Lincoln and SewaM 
and Ohaae, before the presidential election of 1860, rightly 
enough, as one must infer from their speeches, set the 
"higher law" above the Union. The Democratic party be- 
in^ at last and ignominiously turned out of power in 1861, 
all the Democrats of the South and a few of those at the 
North became disunionists. The Bepublican party, how- 
ever, immediately npon its triumph in 1860, began fearfully 
to turn from the higher law ; it became in its turn a Union 
party. Its leaders (^nd among them one reads the names 
of John Sherman, William Windom, and Charles Francis 
Adams) voted for extreme and, it is not too much to say, 
Bhameful, pro-slavery meaanres, designed to oonoiliate the 
South. 
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It ia one of the amazing facta of our political history that 
after the presidential campaign of 1860, in which the Ee- 
puhlican party urged aa its chief claim to power its determi- 
nation that slavery should be excluded from the Territories, 
the Republican party helped in the early months of 1861, 
even Charles Sumner not opposing, to pass laws bringing in 
the new Territories of Colorado, Nevada, and Dt^ota without 
that exclusion of slavery for which alone they had come to 
power. This party of the higher law, not panoplied, but 
weighted, with executive power, also cringed to the slave- 
holders for the sake of tne Union. For that they were 
ready to occupy the ignominious position which the Demo- 
crats had occupied from 1844 until 1860. But the inso- 
lence of the slave power and the wisdom of the masses of 
the North saved tnem. There came the attack on Fort 
Sumter, and the Northern sky lightened up. The aboli- 
tionists, the truest statesmen of the time, had deeply im- 
pressed the morality of the North. The people rose with a 
splendid efficiency, and, in God's providence, the day for 
compromise was past. Lincoln, though not a bold leader, 
was a wise man. Though he would, as he himself very ex- 
plicitly said, let his black fellow-men remain in slavery for 
the sake of the Union, he was rejjoiced when, to the North, 
Union at last came to mean abolition. And he showed in- 
comparable skill in dealing with this sentiment, now lead- 
ing, now following it. 

During the war and the days of reconstruction the Demo- 
cratic party was the usual party in opposition. I can not 
pause to describe its career from ite defeat in 1860 until 
the revival of its traditional policy in 1874. I must say, 
however, that very insufficient justice has been done to the 
patriotism of the great mass of Democrats during the Civil 
war. The Union could never have been restored but for 
their general and effective loyalty. If during the war there 
had been no constitutional opposition from tnat party, if in 
its ranks there had not been at least two fifths of the loyal 
people of the North, the Union would have been restored 
shorn of some of its chief merits, and with a framework very 
different from that which had been set up by the fathers, and 
which so wonderfully survived the flame and destruction of 
our great struggle. 

In 1874 the Democratic party, having in part recovered 
from the demoralization of the war and the absurd candi- 
dacy of Mr. Qreeley, was taken Stmly in hand by Samuel J. 
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Tildea and his coadjutors. Though cot ia ererj res|>eot an 
inepiring fignre, Got. Tildec was deeply imbued with the 
traaitioaal principles of his party. He had been on admir- 
ing pnpil of Van Buren, who had himself been a disciple of 
Jecerson. He had joined Van Bnren in the Free-Soil 
revolt of 1848 against the dictation of the slave-holders. 
When that levolt had failed, he had returned to the party, 
and there Btayed during the unionist period of the Demo- 
cratic party which I have described. He was elected Gov- 
ernor of New York in 1874 upon a platform whose distinctly 
and tersely drawn propositions were completely JeSersonian. 
The Federal Government must not issue fiat paper ; it must 
not promote manufactures or any kind of business at the 
expense of those not engaged in it ; it must not meddle with 
the affairs of the several States; a civil-service law mnst 
destroy those evils of patronage which, however much prac- 
ticed by Democrats, had been among the most flagrant vio- 
lations of Democratic principles. With Tilden's success 
there came into the administration of the Democratic party 
a body of younger men, of superior intelligence, of great 
sincerity, and warmly devoted to the traditions of the party. 
Indeed, their devotion was one of the most honorable and 
effective tributes paid him. After the electoral controversy 
of 1877, and his failure — through a scandalous and crimimJ 

Srversion of the popular will — to actually reach the White 
ouse, reaction from a steadfast course set in, as it had 
more than once before. In 1880 the Democratic party, 
shrinking from its own principles and abandoningite own 
leader, met a defeat not altogether undeserved. When at 
last, in March, 1885, it secured the Presidency, the business 
and practical requirements of administration of a CTeat 
machine of Government long set u^ were so great, and the 
temper of &f r. Cleveland and hia associates was rightly so prac- 
tical, that considerable time elapsed before Democratic theo- 
ries could be put in practice or even very distinctly enunciated. 
In a series of veto messages, however, in the latter part of 
his administration, and especially in his famous tariff mes- 
sages of 1887, and in his annual message of 1888, after his 
defeat, there was clear and definite return to the traditional 
principles of the Democratic party. He enunciated, in a 
phrase of his own, the sum of them all when he said that it 
was for the citizen to support the Government, and not for 
the Government to support the citizen. 
I feel bound not to deal in this address with the merits of 
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the diflereDces betveen the parties in our own time. But 
mj story would be fragmentarj if I were to leave annoticed 
the relation of the qaeations of our current politics to the 
traditional principles of the Democratic party. Those qnes- 
tions seem to be the tariff, silver coinage, pensions, large 
eipenditnres by the Federal Government and bounties or 
Bobsidies for steamship lines, producers of raw Bngar, and 
others. At least these are the i^uestions to which public 
opinion eeems nowadays to require that party platforms 
shall make references more or less sincere. Apart from all 
theories of goTcmmental action, I am perfectly aware that 
on each side of every one of these questions much of a prac- 
tical character is said which impresses intelligent and prac- 
tical men. Bat to-night I can do no more than poim out 
that at the bottom of each of these questions is the old 
question whether the Government at Washington can and 
ought, by its aEBrmative action, to help a portion of its citi- 
zens to greater pecuniary prosperity. 

Is not this true about tiie teriS question? Are not ways 
and means committees asked to protect, or warned not to 
protect, by artiGcial restrictions, this industir or that indna- 
try from a foreign competition which is said to prevent its 
making money which it would otherwise make? Whenever 
the passage of a tariff bill at Washington is politically possi- 
ble, do not the manufacturer and the importer apply their 
energy and skill and the resources of Aieir influence to 
the securing of supposed help, or the escape from supposed 
injury, to come from Washington? The citizen engaged in 
one of these callings is compelled to believe that, as a con- 
dition of success, he must, to his own industry and intelli- 
gence, and the free exercise of his own faculties, bring other 
help. He must secure in one way or another such wisdom 
and beneficence as may come from Senator Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, Senator Carlisle of Kentucky, the Hon. 
Bourke Cockran of New York, and others, among whom 
surely is neither last nor least the Hon. John M. Clancy, 
well known to all of you as the representative at Washing- 
ton of the district in which we live, and who is, must we 
not assume, the special protector of our varied interests and 
callings. It is for these gentlemen and their associates to 
decide which of the thousand industries of the country are 
to be promoted, which to be discoun^d, and as to each of 
them to what extent. There may, of course, be economic 
or social reasons for a protective tariff which overcome the 
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(lifBculty thus anggested. However this may be, the tariS 
discQ^ion ultimately inyolves tlie question whether one 
citizen or set of citizens may rightly look to CongreBs to 
compel by force of law his fellow- citizens to help him, or 
whether he shall be left, with sach reason, foresight, and 
industry as God ' has given him, to help himself. There are 
Democrats who are protectionists. There are Republicans 
who are free-traders. But the Democrat who ia a protec- 
tionist adheres rather to the form or organization of his 
party than to its essential principle. 

The great parties of the United States have never dif- 
fered as to tne duty of the Federal Government to coin 
money. So that the mere question whether or not silver 
shall be as freelj^ coined as gold does not involve the great 
difference of principle between the two parties. But we 
know that few people are interested in the abstract question 
of bimetallism dealt with by the economists. If the free 
coinage of silver could take place only at a rate which would 
make a silver dollar equal to the existing gold dollar, there 
would be no agitation for free silver. The reason which 
influences the masses of people^outside of the few silver- 
producing States, who demand free coinage — is the fact, per- 
fectly realized, that the silver dollar proposed ,to besomed 
would be intrinsically worth far less than a gold dollar, and 
that, when coinage becomes free, the only circulating dollar 
would be a silver dollar worth far less than the present dol- 
lar, a dollar to be obtained for far lesa labor — that is to say, 
at far less cost. Tbia is the very motive which underlay the 
paper-money mania after the war, in whoae abatement seven- 
teen years ago onr friend here to-night. General Woodford, 
did in Ohio, but for the whole country, so fine and lasting a 
service. The Government at Washington seems to the citi- 
zen who does not observe the real springs of power to be 
inimitably powerful ; it can by law create a dollar of one 
hundred cents out of a bit of paper or out of seventy 
cents worth of silver. So the pressed and worried planter 
in the South, or the fanner in the Mississippi valley, 
doea not greet with each morning the aun or rain of heaven 
and proceed to work out his freedom from debt, with 
the fruitfalness of those elements, and through his own 
efforts and frugality. He ia tempted instead — by the illu- 
sion against which the Democratic party, whenever loyal 
to its own principles, will firmly protest — to appeal to the 
mysterious hat imaginary deity who sits enshrined under 
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the dome on that Capitoline Hill which overlooks the Poto- 
mac. 

In the abaeea of the pensioa syBtem I beliere is to be 
found the moat widely cormpting of these interferences or 
beneficences of the Washington GoTernment. I do not for 
a moment mean that because some measure of corruption 
attends the exercise of this or any other governmental 
function, for that reason alone the function itself ought not 
to exist. In all of these matters we are to deal more or less 
empirically with the net result, whether of good or *Til. To 
those who gave or riaked their lives in defense of their conn- 
try, their country surely owes a lasting debt. Where in 
such patriotic service wounds were received or special hard- 
ships borne, or permanent injury inflicted, doubtless the 
country ought not to measure its tribute with a niggardly 
hand. Here again, however, it ia neither justice nor true 
generosity to relieve any man, who can help himself, of the 
necessity of doing so. It seems to be the conclusion of the 
most distinguished and patriotic soldiers themselves that 
the payment of pensions has passed beyond any relation to 
patnotic service. So far has this gone that the proposition 
18 now seriously made that pensions shall be paid to those 
who ignominiously deserted from the service of their coun- 
try. It is, I believe, no exaggeration to say that in the 
average country village of the North the payment of a 
pension is in large manner regarded simply as a largess 
paid by this supreme and mysterious power at Washmg- 
ton to the man or woman who is in pecuniary need, and 
with but a nominal relation to any service ever rendered. 
the country. A friend of mine traveling through sonth- 
em Illinois tells me that he was struck by the large num- 
ber of idle, shiftless men standing at the railway stations 
as every train passed. He asked the general manager of 
the road for an explanation, and was told that the spec- 
tacle was due to the zeal and skill of the local congress- 
man — a Democrat in politics, I think — in procuring pen- 
sions at Washington. In every village of his district there 
were many men well able to work whose lives would have 
been far more wholesome and happy if they had been at 
work, but who were receiving pensions suflScient to main- 
tain them in complete and corrupting idleness. The trip 
mornings and evenings to see the trains pass was their only 
occupation. In every such village one will see carried to 
its extreme the idea that the Government is to support the 
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citizen rather than that the citizen ib to support the Gov- 
ern ment. 

The Bsme principle is involved in the advocacy of ^at 
expenditures by the Government. Very many patriotic 
citizens, donbtlesa intelligent citizens, see something fine in 
the espenditnre of a thousand million dollars by s single 
Congress. That every dollar which goes to Washington 
must have come from the toil and economy of some citizen 
— and he the citizen who, becanse he is indnstrious and 
economical, ought to be the first care of the Government 
— is forgotten. Or, if it be remembered, the patriotic cit- 
izen who applauds congressional liberality has in mind 
the famous image of the Government as a beneficent sun 
drawing up by its beams from the earth the moisture and 
vapor in order to return it in fruitful showers — the idea 
of a paternal government, liberal and generous to its chil- 
dren. 

Perhaps a more striking illustration of the principle in 
contemporaneous politics is seen in bonnties or subsidies. 
A citizen owns a steamship line. Under the Democratic 
theory he is told to depend upon his oWn energy, foresight, 
and skiU for the success of nis venture. If a steamship 
line will not pay, the Democrats say, or rather ought to say, 
that he ought not to run it. His fellow-citizen earning a 
scanty living from a farm in Hamilton County is no more 
hound to contribute to the expense of running the steam- 
ship line than the steamship owner is bound to bear the ex- 
pense of the guano which might perhaps bring to the farmer 
a living out of his unfertile soil. To the steamship owner, 
however, there is the picture of an overflowing Treasury at 
Washington, and of his personal needs, real or suppositi- 
tious, mingled with which is probably a vague, general no- 
tion of the benefits which his countrymen will derive from 
his success in running steamships. So now we have begun 
the system of giving bounties to the producers of commodi- 
ties. To tap the trees of Vermont and give ns each spring 
our maple sugar, to raise the sugar-cane in Louisiana, to at- 
tempt to raise sorghum in Kansas — these have been deemed 
by the law-makers acte of such peculiar merit that the citi- 
zen doing them should be permitted to lay some of his burden 
of life upon the shonlders of his nine hundred and ninety- 
nine fellows. Kot, however, that he consciously proposes to 
make the lives of others harder, that hie may be easier. In 
his mind is merely the figure of this great and fruitful 
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power at Washington, which will help Hm instead of leav- 
ing him to help himself. 

I ought perhaps to add to this list of corrent questions 
the BUppression, real or Bupposed, of the negro vote at the 
South by fraud or violence. The division m the Repub- 
lican party, whether this can be dealt with by law, leaves 
one in doubt whether this be really a qaestion of current 
politics. Assuming it to be so, yon will observe that here 
again is involved one of the principles upon which the Demo- 
cratic party was founded. The remedy sought is the in- 
terference of the Federal Government in the local adminis- 
tration of the State. Such interference is perhaps some- 
times necessary ; and so are revolutions sometimes neces- 
saryi^ But even when necessary, such interference is, in 
the mind of those holding the principles of Democracy, 
attended with the evil of encouraging citizens to look to a 
remote power to cure their ills, instead of looking to them- 
selves to cure them. 

I should be sorry indeed to have it snppoaed from any- 
thing I have said, or from any omission in my recital, that 
I do not recognize the great services of the Republican party 
and of its predecessors. I have no doubt that if neither the 
Republican nor the Federal nor the Whig party had existed, 
there wonld have been raised up a party to perform a func- 
tion absolutely necessary to the welfare of the state and dif- 
ferent from that which the Democratic party has performed. 
Although I believe that self-relying strength and manhood 
of the citizen ought to be the most precious thing in the 
eyes of a wise statesman or law-maker, it would be short- 
sighted indeed to ignore the necessity for superior organiza- 
tion, for order, for systematic eiecative detail, for all that 
sort of public work which Hamilton, the Federalist, in his 
time, and Gallatin, the Democrat, after him, and in our day 
John Sherman, the Republican, have done so wonderfullv 
well. Whether the Republican party live or die, there win 
here and in every constitutional conntiy always be a political 
party urging Government to disregard the cold and selfish 
logic of doctrinaires, and to help to the utmost every good 
cause and every needy citizen. There always ought, in my 
opinion, to be a party which looks with favor upon the 
constructive functions of Government, and another (or the 
same) which stands ready to appeal to the "higher law" 
when it is sought to stifle justice and right and betray hu- 
manity in the name of pnblic order or of adherence to 
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sound maxims ol Government. Such services the Repub- 
lican party haa at timea honorably and usefully performed, 
No one should wish its death, lest some need, like that of 
forty years ago, again come upon the American people. It 
is, however, for the Democratic party to bring every proposi- 
tion for taxation, for governmeutal work or ezpenditnre, to 
tests in which the Republican party and its predecessors have 
not genuinely believed. The tests are like these : Is tbis really 
a thing which the citizen himself can not well do? Is this 
a thing which the neighbors of this citizen — not a remote 
and impersonal beinc of unlimited power at Washington, 
but his specific neighbors, the farmer, the carpenter, the 
laborer, the blacksmith, the merchant, the lawyer, living 
near by or far oflE within the United States — any American, 
who contributes, directly or indirectly, to the support of the 
Government, ought to be compelled for his sake to do for 
him ? Is this work which Mr. Smith and Mr. Jonea and 
Mr. Robinson, called by the methods of our politics from 
their homes to sit in painted chambers at Washington, ore 
competent and disposed wisely and justly to do ? Let ns 
dismiss the term Government with its vague meaning and 
illusions. Let us see in its place the specific human beings 
who are to act under its name. Throngh every act of benefi- 
cence of the Government let us observe the correspond- 
ing burdens which, in the performance of that act, the 
Government has been compelled to lay upon the shoulders 
of other citizens. It is the historical duty of the Demo- 
cratic party — a duty frequently ignored, sometimes utterly 
abandoned — to subject every proposition for either restrictive 
or constructive work to these tests. And whether the 
Democratic party he the greater or lesser of the political 
parties of our land, whether in general we owe to it a 
greater or less gratitude than to its competitors, I can not 
believe that thinking and patriotic citizens will not take 
care that this work shall iu every age be done by some po- 
litical organization.* 

I am tempted, though I have really finished the outline 
of my discussion, not to close without touching upon a so- 
cial feature of the partisan differences in our part of the 
United States, I remember as a child, during the Civil War 
or just after it, hearing a Connecticut lady, a visitor at my 
' mother's house, in some statement parenthetically use the 
expression " — because, you know, no respectable people are 

■ The remainder ot tbe Addresa wa» not octuoU; dellTered. 
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Democrate," I hardly think the sentiment was cordially 
receiTsd in our house ; bnt the Yankee dame did no mora 
than repeat a saying common in her land ever since the last 
century. Among this very audience there are, I suapeet, 
some who have long seen a wide chasm between respecta- 
bility and Democratic partisanship. It is right to admit 
that this belief which one finds even to-day in the Northern 
States, unintelligent and silly as perhaps it generally is, has 
at times, and in some communities, had its origin in the 
misbeiiavior of Democratic officials or unworthy adminis- 
tration of the party. But, as like faults have, to say the 
least, quite as often and as widely characterized the succes- 
sive rivals of the Democratic party, the faults do not ade- 
quately explain the preponderance of this sort of sentiment 
against the latter party. The true explanation, in my 
opinion, lies in certain historical facta— the very facts which 
underlay something said to me years ago in a bit of conver- 
sational exaggeration by a distinguished man of lai'ge politi- 
cal experience. " The reason," ne said, " which keeps me 
in the Democratic party is not that I think it better than 
the Bepublican party, for I don't think it is so. It is that 
nowadays most Americans of superior political intelligence 
as well as conscience are in the Democratic party ; and I 
would rather be in their company." If the remark had 
really represented, as I knew it did not, the whole ground of 
my friend's political faith, I should have admired it no more 
than I did in my childhood the sharp saying from Connec- 
ticut. My friend had in mind for the moment only the 
drift to the Democratic party, since the questions of the war 
were settled, of men given to philosophical or historical 
generalizations in polities— men whose intellectual independ- 
ence was not daunted by seeing that throe fourths, or more, 
of well-to-do people at the North, the people who in Eng- 
lish political and economic literature are called the " upper 
middle classes," were in the Republican party. The three 
things which formerly drove comfortable men with accumu- 
lated property, but lacking breadth or force of political 
view, to either the Bepublican or Whig or Federal party, 
or kept them there, were the very things which have at- 
tracted to the Democratic party not only the masses of 
laboring men, but reformers and scholars of a particular 
trend of thought. 

First there was the Democratic insistence that political 
power rightly and safely belonged to Americans withont 
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taij preference of those superior in property or intelligence. 
It is a century since this insistence drove a large part of 
*' respectability," so-called, into tlie Federalist ranka, ea- 
peciatly in the New England and Middle States, and at- 
trsoted to the Democratic ranks the masses of poor men 
and, especially in and near seaports, the great majority of 
immigrant. The Democratic belief has, howeTsr, ceased to 
be lacking in " respectability " ; it has become axiomatic in 
American public life. Democrats established universal 
suffrage against the angry and alarmed contempt of a ma- 
jority of those we should perhaps call the most important 
people. But nearly all Americans, whether important or un- 
important, now see that, whatever may be its incidental or 
temporary evils, universal suffrage has led and is leading to 
a broader, sounder, and safer dependence upon public opin- 
ion. The present Republican party, no less than the Demo- 
cratic party, has adopted thtf theories of this character once 
ao savagely resisted by the predecessors of the Republican 
party. But down to this very evening vast numbers of citi- 
zens of means and position in the North are Republicans 
solely because their grandfathers disliked the political creed 
which brought, aa tney eaid, the " rabble " into an equality 
with them. 

The second caase impelling " respectability " into Whig 
and Republican ranks was the firm resistance of sumptuary 
legislation by the Democratic party. It said to Americana : 
Yon can not by law make men moral. The attempt to do 
80 tends to a tyranny which, however esalted its original 
motive, must become enervating »nd immoral. To no gov- 
emmeut other than that of Heaven is the prayer to be ad- 
dressed : Lead us not into temptation. True morality and 
robust soundness of life are not helped — they are hindered 
and prevented — when the citizen asks the Government to 
protect either his neighbor or himself from his own tend- 
ency to vice, or when the majority restrains by law the 
abnsea of innocent things. Thirty years ago, therefore, the 
Democratic party resolutely opposed prohibition by law of 
the liquor traffic ; and to-day that opposition is approved by 
the overwhelming preponderance of intelligence -and virtue 
in American life. It is only a third or fourth party — com- 
paratively insignificant and not growing, in spite of the 
nobility and beauty of character and motive to be found 
among its members — which still advocates the regulation by 
statute of private morals. Ifevertheless, in a considerable 
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degree the personi^ composition at the North of the two 
great parties is, to the present time, the I'eeult of the faat 
that a generation ago nearly all the liquor dealers and their 
adherents, from motives of self-preservation, entered the 
Democratic party, and of the other fact that at the same 
time a great hody of sincere and pure tbough mistaken 
men saw in the Democratic defense of that personal liherty 
to choose the worse rather than the better, which an all-wise 
God gives every man, a defense of intemperance and a wick- 
ed indifference to its dreadful results. 

A favorite caricature of the Democratic party was for 
years the figure of a drunken, ragged Irishman brandishing 
a shillalah. The drankenness of the man, his poverty, and 
his foreign origin, each represented a Democratic principle 
which once was regarded with horror by the majority of 
respectable and well-to-do Amencans in the Korth, but 
which is now conceded by the American people, with but 
insignificant dissent, to be a true foundation for a broad and 
enduring commonwealth. Dmnkenness was the false pict- 
ure drawn by narrow, zealous men, of the morality which 
results from free self-respect and self-guarding, rather than 
from the constraint of laws. Poverty signified that inferior 
social and business position had, in the topsy-turvy of Amer- 
ican politics, acquired powei; which should have been reserved 
to the " well-born " of the early Pederalists. The Irish 
birth reminded "native Americans" that political rights 
which should have belonged solely to them had been capt- 
ured by foreigners. 

The State Eights, or home-rule, theory of the Democratic 
party drew to it the majority of citizens in the slave-holding 
States when the agitation for abolition began. The party 
was originaiiy not pro-slavery, but rather the contrary. 
When its condemnation of interference with domestic insti- 
tutions of the States had very greatly increased the pro- 
portion of Southern slave^owners in its membership, they 
acquired over it a domination which, between 1840 and 
1860, perverted its principles, as I have described, and justly 
led to its overthrow. After slavery perished, the origin^ 
Democratic principle of State control of State concerns 
remained a true and vital principle of the republic. Still, 
in the light of all that happened in this land from the 
Democratic refusal of a presidential nomination to Yan 
Buren in 1844, hecauBe he opposed the eztengiou of slavery, 
to the glorious decree of emancipation nineteen years later. 
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Democrats can not treat aB absnrd or nttfontided so mnch 
of the surviving prejudices of " respectability " against their 
party as took tneir rise in the natred of slavery. For, 
although in its beginning the abolition sentiment was far 
from " respectable, it became " respectable " in and by its 
triamph. Democrats rightly suffered from the national per- 
ception at the last of the truth that the rights of men, black 
as well as white, are cared for by a " higher law " than even 
the Federal Constitution. Every sensible and patriotic 
American, whatever his party, ehould rejoice at the decay of 
this prejudice, now that the jealoasy of Federal power la no 
longer a shield for the ancient iniquity of Hlavery. 

Ought I not, before closing an address made on a Sunday 
evening and in a Congregational meeting-house, to say one 
thing further ? Is it not true that in the creed of Democracy 
there is found the same principle which animated the relig- 
ions ancestors of those who regalarly worship under this 
roof? The glory of the Reformation of the sixteenth cent- 
ury was that it imposed npon every man, according to his 
own conscience and his own intelligence, a responsibility to 
his Maker which he conld not rightly put upon other men 
or npon a church. The stupendous and lasting influence of 
the Puritans, unlovely and tyrannical as was much of their 
theocracy, arose from its esaltation of the freedom and 
privileges of the citizen, and of hia reaponaibilitea. Jeffer- 
son and his Virginian associates did the same work when 
they destroyed the dominance of aristocracy in that country 
of planters. The best social development of modern times 
among civilized nations, and among people oi all religious 
beliefs, is toward the independence and responsibility of the 
individual citizen and of tne single community, even if such 
independence and responsibility lead, as at times they do, to 
selfishness, real or seeming, and to jealousies and disorders 
which, necessary as they are, sometimes become mean. 

We know, however — and I now at the last return to the 
sentiment with which I began this address — that no strength 
of government, no efficiency of administration, no conscien- 
tious care by rulers for the citizens under them, will, in the 
long run, bring to the welfare and happiness of the country 
a tithe of what will come from the independent character of 
the citizen himself, from bis pride in his self-support, from 
his jealousy of interference, and, to sum it all up, from bis 
refusal, whether by device or the brute power of majorities, 
to oast his burden upon other men. When the citizens of 
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a commonwealth are of this type, we need haye no great 
concern about government. It is because effect foUows 
cause that from such men will come sense and jprudence 
and integrity in public business, efficiency in political ac- 
tion, and strength and thoroughness in administration. So 
long as the Democratic party in its life and practice stands 
for this theory of government, it will be a power for lasting 
public good. So long it will deserve, and I believe it will 
enjoy, a fitting success and honor. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

HoK. Stbwakt L. Woodford: 

I shall Dot attempt aoj critioism of one of the most admirable po- 
litical papers to which I have ever listened — a paper so judicial in tone, 
if somewhat misleading in its icferancea, that nothing but a Tery 
careful studj and analysis of it would be just to the speaker or in- 
structive to the audience. 

Political parties represent great popnlar forces, and in every popu- 
lar govenunent, whether it be Monarchical, Bepublioan, or purely 
Democratic in form, there must be two parties. Sometimes these 
parties represent opposing principles or policies, and sometimes they 
become merely agencies by which one man or set of men eudeavors to 
win power as against another set. To say that the Democratic party 
has been the only permanently existing- political organization since the 
origin of onr 0«Ternment has always seemed to me somewhat inaccu- 
rate. The original party led by Thomas Jefferson was known as the 
Republican party. There has been as much change from that name 
to " Demooratio " as from " Federalist " to " Republican," and I have 
never assented to the proposition that the parties of to-day are lineal 
descendants of the JeSersonian Republicans and the Federalists. My 
friend will admit that JeSerson was a protectionist So pronounced 
and positive was he in his belief in the duty of the Federal Uovem- 
ment to lay imposts to protect American manufactnres that we 
might quote from his letters in support of the McKinley bill. That 
Jefferson was a consistent opponent of slavery our friend admitted. 
If the Democratic parity of to-day is a lineal descendant from the 
Republican party of Washington's administration, it has failed to con- 
tinue to be the representative of the purposes and principles of the 
original organization. 

It is a somewhat singular fact that when the Bevolution had been 
ended and the struggle for the formation of this Government b^an, 
the two opposing forces were these : one which proposed to make the 
Government strong enough to stand, and one which would have 
made it so weak that it would have no cohesion. And if the Demo- 
cratic party of to-day is the successor of the party which sought to 
form a government too weak to live, it only repeated its original en- 
deavors in the struggle from 1831 to 186S. If tiie dividing line is the 
tariff — and I think it is — it is a singular fact that the ablest free- 
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tiftde speech erer made in the United States Senate was made by 
Daniel Webster before he became a protectionist, and the ablest pro- 
tectionist speech was made by Calhoun bifore he became a free-trader. 
The interests of the sections changed, and the advocate crossed lines. 

There are three great facts in the history of the Democratic party 
which I wish to note. First, if the Democratic party be the same as 
the original Kepablicui party, it opposed the construction of a fed- 
eral government that could live. The Federalist party took control 
and set in motion oat present GoTemmeut. When this was done, 
swerving from its original idea, the Federal party died. But I hardly 
think this fact will warrant the inference that its principles did not 
continue to live. Every man who says " I am an American," who 
looks with love and reverence at our Bag, who reads with pride the 
story of the republic, and who is proud of his citizenship, is paying 
tribute to the grand old party of Washington and Hamilton, that 
gave our Government its shape and commanded the recognition and 
respect of other nations. That party, proving false to its principles, 
died ; and I am glad it did. I wish that all parties proving false to 
their principles might die — though I fear that would involve the loss 
of the present Democratic party. 

The historical facts concerning the straggle between slavery and 
freedom were truly stated by our friend. It is the misfortune of his 
party that, as it fought against a strong Qovemment at the beginning, 
it got bound to the chariot-wheels of slavery at the last. I concede 
that there was a purpose of unionism in ita efforts, and that many 
clung to it in hopes of saving the Union and avoiding the bloodshed 
of civil war. I believe with Mr. Shepard that the greatest honor be- 
longs to one wing of the Abolition party, but I doubt whether any 
Democrat of that period would have acknowledged it. I doubt, also, 
whether any one will candidly commend the attitude of the Democratic 
party during the period of reconstruction. 

It is fortunate for the laboring men of this country that thoughtful 
men of both parties ore united in favor of the kind of money that shall 
honestly measure the value of labor and of commodities. That is a 
question below all parties, underlying the pterpetuity of society itself. 
Hy friend has my sympathy, for the majority of his party in Congress 
doesn't agree with him on this question. The question at issue next 
fall will be the tariff. I doubt if we could m^e any tariff, or have 
none at all, without affecting the manufacturing and tabor interests 
of the country. Local and personal interests are bound (o come in. 
England taxes only the things which she does not produce ; and no 
other system can leave out the local, personal interests. We must 
either tax only the things we do not produce or tax others, uid thus 
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